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By  Everett  E. '  Edwards, '~  Associate  Agricultural  Economist 
Division  of  Statistical  a.nd  Historical  Research. 


Lincoln's  "birthplace,  now  a  national  shrine,  is  aliout  three  miles  south 
of  Hodgenville  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky.    The  ru.de  log  hut  .as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  his  "birth  was  without  a  floor  except  for  the  ground  and  its  roof  was 
made  of  rough  sla"bs  held  in  place  "by  poles  a,nd  stones.    A  small,   square  o-oening, 
possi"bly  covered  with  greased  paper,  served  as  a  window.     Inside,  at  one  end 
was  a  wide  fireplace  of  stone  with  a  chimney  of  sticks  and  clay.     The  hed  in 
an  opposite  corner  was  made  of  a  crotched  stick,  with  poles  leading  from  it 
to  the  walls  of  the  ca"bin,  and  ro'agh  sla"bs.     This  ca"bin  stood  on  the  edge  of 
a  tract  of  poor  land  which  had  fev/  trees  and  wliich  was  covered  with  tall, 
coarse  grass.     The  land  itself  could  hardly  "be  called  a  fann;     it  was  so 
■ujaproductive.     Lincoln's  father  had  purchased  the  300  acres  in  1S08  for 
$200.     The  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  this  farm  is  a  spring  which  sup'olies 
water  even  today  to  those  who  .joiirney  to  this  fcxmous  historic  spot.     It  . 
flows  from  a  -horizontal  cave-like  channel  of  rocks  in  the  low  hillside 
immediately  in  front  of  the  cahin  and  then  drops  a"bruptly  into  a  perpendicular 
opening  of  rock  where  it  disappears.    Hence,  the  name  Sinking  Spring  Farm. 
Here  the  first  four-  years  of  Lincoln's  life  were  passed  (l). 

Lincoln's  early  hoyhood  was  spent  on  a  somewhat  more  fertile  farm 
of  thirty  acres  near  Eno'b  Creek  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  his  "birthplace. 
Because  of  hills  a.nd  gullies  only  ih  acres  could  "be  tilled.     Here  he  and 
his  sister  attended  their  first  hrief  period  of  school.     The  hoy,'  we  are 
told,  went  clad  in  'a  one  piece  long  linsey  shirt'  without  other  garments  (2). 

In  the  fall  of  lSl6  the  Lincoln  family  moved  again,  t}iis  time  across 
the  Ohio  River  and  into  the  heavily  wooded  wilderness  of  southern  Indiana. 
Here  they  established  themselves  on  a  loioll  surrounded  by  marshy  land, 
infested  with  malaria  and  without  a  supply  of  drinking  water  within  a  mile. 
Although  his  father  aco^uired  an  option  on  l60  acres,  to  be  paid  for  in  instal- 
ments at  $2.00  per  acre,  payments. on  only  one-half  this  amoimt  were  ever  com- 
pleted. His  father  continued  to  vary  his  hunting  and  farming  by  v/orking  at 
carpentering.     In  lb'2'4,  seven  years  after  their  arrival  in  Indiana,  10  acres  , 
of  corn,  5  acres  of  whea,t,  and  2  acres  of  Ocats  was  the  extent  of  the  tilled 
on  the  Lincoln  farm.     The  result  was  that  the  boy  was  hired  out  to  do  ploughing, 


*    This  stoAemeht .  concerning  Lincoln  is  a  revision  of  an  article  v/ith  the  same 
title  in  Agr.  Libr.  Notes  6:29-33  (Eebru^ary,  1931)'     I"t  v/as  originally  prepared 
and  presented  by  the  author  as  a  radip  talk,   delivered  through  WRC  and  39  other 
radio  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Com.-'r'any,  Feb.  12,  1931« 
On  Feb.  18,  1932,  it  was  delivered' by  R.  H.'Xamb  during  the  Western  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,   through  Station  KGO  and  eight  other  stations  associated  with  the  IIBC-KGO 
network,  Pacific  division,  National  Broa,dcasting  Company.     The  numbers  in 
parentheses  refer  to  the  bibliog'f-a-ohical  footnotes:  at  the  end  of  the  text.  - 


splitting  rails,  gru-tbing,  making  fences,   etci.    He' also  worke'd  as  a  ferryman 
on  the  Ohio  Fdver;   for  this  work  his  father  received  $6. 00  a  month.  During 
the  hog  packing  season,  however,  he  received.;;a,n  additional  3I  cents  a  day  (3)« 

3arly  in  the  spring  of  IS30,  the  Lincoln  family  pushed  westward  once 
more,   this  time  to  the  "bl-offs  along  the  Sangamon  Eiver,   in  Macon  County, 
Illinois  (U).     Soon  aftei-ward,  having  reached  his"  majority,  .\ Lincoln  left 
his  family  and  "began  life  for  himself.     The  facts  s^'ommarized  txius  far  give 

us  a  picture  of  tlie  life  of  the  farm  "boy  Lincoln  of  a  century  ago.  The 
farming  he  Imew  in  his  youth  was  pioneer  exploitation  rafher  t'aan  settled 
cultivation  (5)5  s-^d.  hardly  comparahle  with  farming  as  v;e  loiow  it  today. 
We  can  see  the  influence  of  this  early  agricultural  environment  in  his 
stories  and  in  the  choice  of  Illustrations  used  in  his  speeches  (6),  At 
one  time  or  another  Lincoln  was  the  owner  of  considerable  real  estate,  . 
including  fam  land;  his  investments,  however,  were  conservative,  and 
comparatively  profitable  (7)» 

,- .  At  twenty- three,  Lincoln  annoimced  his  candidacy  for  the  Illinois  ■ 
legisla,ture.     In  a  long  address,  to  the  people  of  Sangpjnon  Co'jnty,  he 
pointed  out  the  need  for  interno.1  improvements,-    good  roads,  navigable 
streams,  and  canals.     He  endorsed  ■  railroads ,  then  a  new  means  of  tro.ns- 
portation,  and  demanded  more  careful  regu-lation  of  banks.    He  referred  to     ■  ■ 
education  a.s  the  "most  important"  subject  of  all  (,8).     The  dexterity  with 
which  he  handled  the  issues  in  this  address  is  early  evidence  of  his  .native 
ability  as  a  political  strategist.     Although  defeated  in  this  first  attempt  „ 
(IS32),  he  won  t\?o  years  later  and  served  four  consecutive  terms.    Later  he 
had  one  terra  in  the  J\Tatlona.l  House  of  Representatives  (IS47-ISU9).    As  has 
been  said,  "Lincoln's  early  public  carreer  can  be  best  understood  as  that  of  . 
an  ardent  chara-'oion,  promoter,  booster  of  his  section,,  state  and  locality"  (9). 
His  years  as  a  lav/yer  riding  the  co'ujrt  circuit  ad.  ed  to  his  political 
sagacity  and  also  to  his  Iciowledge  of  the  "oroblems  of  the  pioneer  farmer. 
The  res-ult  was  that  during  the  lS50's  he  "ca.me  slowly  but  surely  to  represent 
the  frontier,  the  farmer,  and  the  smcill  to'.vn  democracy. .  .as  few  other  men  •  ■ 
ever  represented  a  people"  (lO)  and  emerged  as  a  logical  and  formidable 
candidate  for  the  presid-ncy.  . 

Lincoln's  address  before  the  'Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
at  its  annuo.l  fair  in  Milwa^ulcee  on  September  30>  1^59 j   is  the  only  extended 
discussion  of  agriculture  which  he  ever  made  (ll).    Even  toda.y,     it  is 
interesting  _ reading  and  worthy  of  being  surnraa,rized.     He  emphasizes  the 
value  of  the  social  and  rccrea.tiorial  features  of  agricultural  fairs,  but 
a.lso.  points  out  that  "the  chief  use  of  Agricultura.l  Pairs  is  to  aid  in 
improving- the  great  calling  of  Agriculture. .. [and ]  to  make  mutual  exchange 
of  agricult-uxal  discovery,  information  a.nd  knov/ledge. . . . "      He  then  proceeds 
to  make  general  suggestions  on  what  he  considered  practic;vl  farm  problems. 
In  this  connection,  his  chief  concern  is  the  st-artling  reduction  in  grain  , 
yield  which  he  has  observed  in  his  tra.vels.     To  check  this,  h^  pleads  for 
more  intensive  cultiva^tion,  not  only  from  the  viev"  of  ecpnoraics,  but  becaus.e,.. 
of  the  desira.ble  influence  upon  the  f.'irmer  himself.    He  says,  "the.  effect 
of -thorough  cultivation    u')on  the  la.rraer's  own  mind,  aaad,  in  reaction 
through  his  mind,  back  upon  his  business,  is  perh  .ps  q-aite  equil  to  any 
other  of  its  effects.    Every  man  is  proud  of  what  he  does  well  and  no  man 
is  proud  of  v/hat  he  does  not  well."    Sensitive  to  th.-  great  changes  which  • 
were  then  taking  place  in  agricultural  machinery  he  discusses  a-t  considerabla 
length  the  a'o-olication  of.  stea.m  power  to  farm  work.    He  pAso  '3mphn,sizes  ■  ^ 
"book  lea,rning."    On  this  subj'-ct,  he  says:     ^'A  capacity,  and  t  ste,  for 
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reading,  gives  access  to  whatever  has  alreo-dy  "been  -  discovered  "by  others. 
It  is  the  key,  or  one  of  the  L.eys,   to  .the- already  solved  ■pro'blems. . .  It 
gives  a  relish  and  facility  for  sue Gs'ss fully  Tourstxing  the  unsolved  ones." 
In  introducing  this  topic,  he  uses  the,  famous  phrase,  nor:  carved  over  the 
entrance  of  the  administration  huilding  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  .Agriculture:     "Ho  other  hunan  occupation  opens  so  \vide  a  field  for  the 
prrfitable  and. agreeahle , comhination  of  labor  with  cultivated  thought,  as 
agriculture." 

During  the  fj.rst  two  years  of  Lincoln's  presidency  three  hills  of 
vast  significanpe  to  agriculture  were  massed  (12).     All  v/ere  part  of  the 
political  platform  uoon  which  he  had  been  elected.     Lincoln  signed  the 
organic  law  establishing  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
a  commissioner  at  its  head  on  May  15,1862  (13).     I'ive  days  later  he 
signed  the  Homestead  Act,   the  law  by  which  a.pproxiraately_  232,000,O0& 
acres  have  been  tra^nsferred  from  the  public  domain  to  private  hands  to  form 
perhaps  one  and  one-third  million  farms  (lU),     On  July  2  of  the  s rone,  year 
he  sLgned  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Cyrant  Act.     It  appropriated  the 
land  from  the  pubJLic  domain  for  the  endovment  of  our  agricxiltural  colleges, 
so  important  to  our  agriculture  and  the  educational  system  of  today  ^15)« 
Although  the.se  laws,  were  the  culmination  of  movements  extending  over 
considerable  time,   it  remained  for  Lincoln  to  sign  and  make  them  operative. 
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